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I attended a meeting of the striking Van Drivers, members of Local 
No. 273, New York City, recently. After discussing all of the condi- 
tions surrounding this strike, and after the members had listened to 
their officers, they decided by secret ballot to return to work under the 
same conditions that obtained prior to their going out on strike. The 
strikers certainly deserve credit for the manner in which they conducted 
themselves. They were loyal to their organization and proved them- 
selves to be the real type of trade unionists. Too much credit cannot 
be given to the salaried officers of this union for the manner in which 
they handled the strike and for the untiring efforts they put forth, 
necessitating real courage, in order to bring about a settlement whereby. 
the men could again return to their former positions. 


Do not forget that the per capita tax is raised to 30 cents per mem- 
ber and that it must be paid in the month of December. Also remember 


that the strike benefit has been increased from $5.00 per week to $10.00 
per week. Unless you pay your tax and are in good standing you will 
not be entitled to the protection of the International Union. 





Bear this fact in mind: That every dollar paid into the Interna- 
tional is your money; that it is just the same as paying your money to 
any other form of insurance. You are placing it in the insurance fund 
of the International to protect you in case you become involved in trouble 
with your employers. 


Anyone desiring a copy of the convention picture can have same for- 
warded to them by enclosing $2.00 and their address to Charles Bretz- 
man, 1518 Fletcher Savings and Trust Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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the City Teamsters, Chauffeurs 
and Helpers, in presenting his case 
to the Board, stated that the mem- 
bership of his local union were en- 
deavoring to obtain a living wage; 
that they were receiving only $3.25 
a day and were asking for $3.75. 
The membership of this local are 
employed by the city of Waco. He 
stated that unorganized colored 
drivers working for the city were 
receiving $3.75 per day. 

The General Executive Board, 
believing the men were only ask- 
ing for justice, decided to endorse 
their strike, which was scheduled 
for October 1st. It was moved and 
seconded that the strike be en- 
dorsed. 

The case of Local No. 566, Laun- 
dry and Dye Works Drivers of 
Seattle, was discussed and laid 
over until the delegate from Seat- 
tle could appear before the Board 
and explain the situation. 

The request of Local Union No. 
610, Oakland, Cal., for endorse- 
ment of the Board to ask for an 
increase of 50 cents per day, was 
approved by the Board. 


-Thursday, Afternoon Session— 


Request of Local Union No. 42, 
Lynn, Mass., was discussed by the 
Board members, but action was de- 
ferred until Secretary Nealey, who 
is to be a delegate to the conven- 
tion. could appear before the 
Board and make furthr explana- 
tion. 

Appeal of J. E. Toone from ac- 
tion of Local No. 33, Bakery 
Wagon Drivers, Washington, D. 
C., in placing a fine of $300 against 
a member, was taken up by the 
Board, but action deferred until 
Delegate from Local No. 33 could 
appear before Board and make ex- 
planation. 


—Friday, Afternoon Session— 


Board discussed at some length 
conditions in general surrounding 
the International Union. 





Saturday, Morning Session— 


Organizer Devring, who was ap- 
pointed by the Board Thursday to 
go to Detroit and endeavor to see 
Mr. Brown of the General Ice De- 
livery Company for the purpose of 
adjusting the differences existing 
there, appeared before the Board 
and made the following report: 

He stated that Mr. Brown had 
agreed to endeavor to unionize the 
tank men in his employment as 
soon as possible and that prefer- 
ence would be given the helpers 
on the wagons who were being laid 
off. Organizer Devring stated that 
this proposition was accepted by 
the representatives of the nnion. 
President Tobin also stated that 
he had received a communication 
from Mr. Brown in which he stated 
that he would be glad to appear be- 
fore the Board on October 9th. 
This ended the matter for the time 
being. 

October 4. 1920. 
—Monday, Noon Session— 


Delegate Martin Lacey of Local 
Union No. 645 of New York and 
Brother Edward Gould of Local 
No. 267 appeared before the Gen- 
eral Executive Board in connection 
with the case of former Local 
Union No. 669. This is a case 
where the charter of the local 
union had been revoked, but the 
Joint Council of New York later 
recommended that the charter be 
returned to the local union, giving 
them their old number. he 
Board decided, after hearing the 
statements made by Brothers La- 
cey and Gould, that the charter be 
returned to the local union, pro- 
vided that per capita tax on the 
actual membership be paid to the 
International for each month dur- 
ing the time the local was sus- 
pended. 

Delegate Nealey of Local No. 42, 
Lynn, Mass., came before the 
Board and stated plainly the case 
of the Laundry Wagon Drivers, 
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members of his local. The Gen- 
eral Executive Board decided that 
the General President should send 
a representative of the Interna- 
tional to make an investigation of 
the situation and report to the Gen- 
eral Executive Board, through the 
International Office. If the repre- 
sentative finds the case as de- 
scribed, benefits shall be paid the 
men who are out, because it is con- 
sidered and agreed by the Board 
that it is a lockout. If, on the 
other hand, the _ representative 
finds that conditions are not as de- 
scribed, no benefis shall be paid. 

In the case of the men in Salem, 
who belong to another local, the 
Board decided, in view of the fact 
that there was no written commu- 
nication from the local union in 
question, that the matter could not 
he officially placed before the 
Board. 


—Wednesday, Noon Session— 


Delegate Louis Leventhal of the 
Newspaper Wagon Drivers’ Local 
No. 259, Boston, appeared before 
the Board and explained a contro- 
versy existing between the Boston 
Mailers’ Union No. 1 and his or- 
ganization, pertaining to the count- 
ing of returned papers, over-issues, 
etc. It was decided by the Board 
that President Tobin should take 
the matter up with the head of the 
Mailers’ Union and do everything 
in his power to reach an under- 
standing on the matter, but stated 
that under the law we have no 
jurisdiction over men who work 
on the inside but do not ride on the 
\vagons. 

Delegate Groth of Local Union 
No. 742 appeared before the Board 
and explained the situation sur- 
rounding Local No. 742 relative to 
shortage, etc., and asked the Ex- 
ecutive Board to send some one in 
there to audit the books of the lo- 
cal. The Board decided that as 
soon as the convention adjourns, 
Organizer Devring would be in- 
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structed to visit Local Ne. 742, 
South Chicago, to help straighten 
out the trouble existing in that lo- 
eal. 

Delegate O’Neill of Local No. 
149, Sanitary and Street Cleaning 
Drivers of Boston, appeared be- 
fore the Board and explained the 
low wages being received by the 
members of his local. After hear- 
ing his case the Board instructed 
Delegate O’Neill to endeavor to get 
a committee from the Boston Joint 
Council, the Central Body, with a 
committee from his own local, who, 
with Organizer Gillespie and Vice- 
President Jennings, should visit 
the mayor in an endeavor to obtain 
better wages for the members of 
Local No. 149. If no results were 
obtained, the only thing the Board 
could do was to endorse a strike, 
but President Tobin advised 
against a strike. 

Delegate Connors of Local No. 
566, Laundry Wagon Drivers of 
Seattle, Wash., appeared before the 
Board on the matter of the route 
men in his local having the power 
to hire and discharge drivers. He 
was instructed to advise his local 
union to make provisions in their 
next wage scale that this power be 
taken from the route men and dele- 
gated to the superintendent or 
some other head of the concern. 
When contract containing said pro- 
vision is received at the Interna- 
tional Office, it will be approved. 

Delegate Ruffcorn of Local No. 
66, Milk Wagon Drivers of Seattle, 
appeared before the Board and ex- 
plained a condition existing in Lo- 
cal No. 234, Seattle, and asked that 
the members of that local be al- 
lowed to belong to the Bonding As- 
sociation for the protection of their 
property rights against adverse 
legislation and still retain their 
membership in Local No. 234. As- 
tion was deferred. 

Delegate M. E. Kane ef Local 
No. 229, Scranton, Pa., explained 
to the Board a jurisdictional dis- 
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pute existing between the Brewery 
Workers and his local union rela- 
tive to the delivery of a tonic called 
Horke Vino. Brother Kane was 
instructed by the Board to write 
the General Office giving full, but 
brief, explanation of the conditions 
surrounding this case, stating that 
it was not a brewed product; that 
the men were not organized, etc., 
so that the General Office could 
take the matter up with the officials 
of the Brewery Workers. 

Delegate Neer, President of the 
Chicago Joint Council, and Dele- 
gate Goudie of Local No. 772, Tea 
and Coffee Drivers of Chicago, ap- 
peared before the Board to ask if 
a settlement of the strike against 
the Jewel Tea Company could be 
made in Chicago. The Board ad- 
vised them that a settlement for 
Chicago only could not be made, 
as the company would have to make 
settlement for all drivers involved. 

President Tobin read a commu- 
nication received from William H. 
Johnston, International President 
of the Machinists’ Union, making 
complaint against members of our 
union in Cleveland, stating that 
they were doing work of members 
of his union who were out on strike 
against the Purple Line Garage. 
Members of our Cleveland union 
appeared before the Board and 
stated that they were not doing the 
work of the striking machinists. 
President Tobin so notified Presi- 
dent Johnston. 

Delegates from Local Union No. 
126 explained conditions surround- 
ing the strike now on in that local. 
The Board requested that the mem- 
bers of our organization in Boston 
and vicinity render this local every 
assistance possible, to the end that 
a settlement of the strike may be 
reached. 

October 9, 1920. 


—Saturday, Morning Session— 


On the request of Local Union 
No. 566, Seattle, Wash., for the en- 


dorsement of a strike covering 40 
men employed in the dye houses, 
the Board heard Delegate Connor’s 
explanation of the conditions sur- 
rounding those men and their rea- 
son for desiring strike endorse- 
ment. The Board voted to grant 
this endorsement, with the under- 
standing that every means possible 
be used to avoid a strike. 

Delegate Ruffcorn again ap- 
peared before the Board relative to 
the case of Local No. 234 of Seat- 
tle. The Board decided that inas- 
much as they have not received any 
request from the Joint Council for 
action on this matter, that they 
could not do anything at this time. 
but that should the Joint Council! 
make such request, that the Board 
would give the matter further con- 
sideration. 

Officers and members of Cleve- 
land local unions, numbering about 
twenty, appeared before the Board, 
placing a petition before them, re- 
questing that the Internationa! 
Union deputize a man to go into 
Cleveland and audit the books of 
Local Union No. 407. It was moved 
by Vice-President Casey, seconded 
by Vice-President King that the 
request of the local union be com- 
plied with. It was also moved by 
Vice-President Casey, and second- 
ed by Vice-President King, that the 
General President and General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer be given full 
power to issue such instructions as 
they deem necessary to the Inter- 
national Officer who is to visit the 
above named _ district. Unani- 
mously adopted. 

Delegate Maguire explained to 
the Board the situation surround- 
ing Local No. 112 of Philadelphia, 
Pa., stating that he believed the 
men would have to go on strike in 
order to obtain the wage scale they 
were about to present to their em- 
ployers. The Board stated they 
could do nothing until negotiations 
between the local and employers 
had ceased; for Mr. Maguire to 
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then communicate with the Gen- 
eral Office, and he would be notified 
as to the action of the Board. 

Organizer Ashton explained con- 
ditions surrounding the Furniture 
and Van Teamsters Local No. 451 
of Philadelphia (which is a new 
local), and the letter which they 
had received from the Van Owners 
Association. The Board decided 
that inasmuch as there was not 
any possible chance for the local to 
win a strike, it was not advisable to 
endorse a strike at this time. 

Delegate Leventhal of Local No. 
259, Newspaper Wagon Drivers of 
Boston, presented his wage scale to 
the General Executive Board for 
endorsement. The Board wished to 
know the increase the local was 
asking over that which they are 
now receiving. He said they were 
asking $1.50 a day for 7 days; the 
men now receiving $33.00 a week 
where not handling money and 
$36.00, where handling money. The 
Board endorsed the scale, with the 
understanding that they should not 
enter into a strike without first ob- 
taining the sanction of the General 
Executive Board. 


—Saturday, Afternoon Session— 


Members of Local No. 376, Ice 
Wagon Drivers of Detroit, again 
appeared before the Board; stated 
that the General Ice Delivery Com- 
pany had not kept its promise rela- 
tive to the tank men; said that 
Organizer Devring simply got Mr. 
Brown’s promise to straighten out 
the matter over the phone. As Mr. 
Brown did not appear before the 
Board nothing further was done in 
the matter. 

Secretary Knepper of Local No. 
449, Milk Wagon Drivers of Cleve- 
land, explained the conditions sur- 
rounding the wage scale which 
they were to present to their em- 
ployers; said they were asking for 
$5.00 a ‘week increase over what 
they are now receiving. The Board 
instructed him to do the best he 


could to secure the $5.00 increase, 
but that if the men are offered an 
increase of $3.00 and refuse it and 
then are offered arbitration and 
refuse it, the Board, by unanimous 
vote, decided to refuse them the 
endorsement of a strike. 

Trustee Welch of New Orleans 
appeared before the Board relative 
to the express drivers in his dis- 
trict. He also explained about the 
cotton teamsters belonging to the 
Longshoremen’s Union. President 
Tobin explained how, on different 
occasions, he had taken up the mat- 
ter of the Longshoremen admitting 
teamsters into their organization 
with the President of the Long- 
shoremen’s Union, and how impos- 
sible it was to get any satisfaction 
from that organization. 

Trustee Welch also stated to the 
Board that although not elected as 
Trustee at this convention that he 
entertained only the most friendly 
feeling for the Board and the or- 
ganization and that he would con- 
tinue in the future, as in the past, 
to do everything possible for the 
organization. 

Trustee Reed also appeared be- 
fore the Board. He stated he un- 
derstood why he was not re-elected 
trustee; that he realized the situa- 
tion in his district ; that there were 
not any hard feelings on his part, 
and that he would continue to do 
anything and everything that he 
possibly could in the interest of 
the International Organization at 
any and all times. 

President Tobin read a telegram 
received from the President of Lo- 
cal No. 619, Napa, Calif., stating 
that they had been successful 
in getting all employers with the 
exception of two milling companies 
to sign their agreement and asking 
for sanction of a strike to pull out 
the seven men employed by the two 
companies mentioned above. The 
Board voted to grant them sanction 
to pull out those seven men. 

On the appeal received from J. 
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E. Toone of Local Union No. 33, 
Washington, D. C., from the action 
of the local in placing fine of $300 
on member, the Board decided that 
this was a matter for the local it- 
self to handle, but advised the local 
to reduce the fine. 

Telegram received from F. B. 
Maxwell, Local No. 217, Canal 
Zone, asking advice as to rates paid 
chauffeurs in the employ of the 
Railway Express Company, was 
read. President Tobin was _ in- 
structed to write the local, giving 
them the information desired. 

Communication from L. R. Gwyn 
of the American Railway Express 
Company relative to the appoint- 
ments made to handle grievances 
that cannot be adjusted locally, re- 
ceived and read to the Board. 





WAR WAS FOR PROGRESS 

It is said by superficial historians 
and by some politicians that reac- 
tion follows every war. 

The great world war was fought 
for progress and in that most im- 
portant particular it was different 
from most wars. The heart and 
soul of the cause which was the 
stake in the war was progress, 
democracy, freedom, liberty! 

The war was won, but the soul 
of the victory would be lost if reac- 
tion were to win in the election. 
The war was won for human prog- 
ress, for a better, freer, more dem- 
ocratic world. For that the army 
went over seas, for that men sac- 
rificed, fought and died. 

No land has ever witnessed 
greater political effrontery, more 
audacious and heartless political 
mockery than the cry for a policy 
of “back to normalcy” on the heels 
of the great crusade against autoc- 
racy and reaction everywhere. It 
is the crowning achievement of a 
political cynicism that has never 
lost hope of restoring industrial 
slavery and revoking political free- 
dom! 


There is the political situation. 
It demands the attention of every 
American man and woman. The 
eternal yearning of manhood and 
womanhood for free expression, 
for better, higher life, for a nobler 
world, is ever in conflict with reac- 
tion. In every case where it rec- 
ognizes the threat of reaction it 
conquers reaction. 


The threat of reaction is over the 
land today. It is brazen and bold. 
It leaves no doubt as to what it 
means. It means oppressive laws, 
restrictive measures wherever the 
hand of government reaches, an 
open door to those who live only by 
exploitation, added strength to 
those employers to whom workers 
are merely numbers and “hands,” 
and a general lowering of our na- 
tional standards of honor, liberty 
and humanity. 

In the great war America gave 
to the world a solemn vow of prog- 
ress, a pledge of eternal loyalty and 
devotion to democracy and liberty. 
Above all, she gave that pledge to 
herself, to the great masses of the 
people within her borders. 

What has passed is history. The 
cruelty and the injustice and the 
unfreedom of the past are well 
gone. The battles of the past to 
win what we have today have been 
fought. We fight today for what 
lies in the future, for more of free- 
dom, more of the richness of life. 
more of the fulfillment of our hopes 
and aspirations, more of liberty, 
more of democracy, more voice in 
the shaping of our own lives and 
our own destinies. 

Upon the banners of today there 
is only one word: “FORWARD” 

Forward, America! 

Forward toward new things, for- 
ward toward better things, forward 
toward nobler deeds, forward to- 
ward a greater freedom and a 
greater humanity! 

Let the dead past bury its dead! 
—Gompers. 
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TRIALS OF THE BUSINESS 
AGENT 


What a much-abused person is 
the business agent. He is the hard- 
est worked and poorest paid of 
men. The employer hates him and 
the fool workingman does not love 
him. He must know the trade of 
his craft, and also be a philosopher. 
He must be a business man, and 
also student of history and econom- 
ies. He must be honest, and yet 
be a diplomat. He must be a fighter, 
and yet be a strategist. He must 
be an organizer and an orator. 

No one who knows the duties of 
a business agent will envy him, for 
of all positions his is the most 
thankless. He strives hard that all 
men may receive union wages and 
union hours, and yet he himself 
sometimes works 16 to 18 hours a 
day. Every member of the union 
is his boss, every act of his is sub- 
ject to their scrutiny. Few to boost 
him, many to “knock” him. 

To be a business agent, one must 
be ready to make all sacrifices; to 
undergo all hardships and under- 
take the cause of humanity, to lead 
men to a better way of living. He 
is the last to vote for a strike, the 
first to enter its fight; the first to 
give up his best energies for its suc- 
cess, the last to surrender. If the 
strike is won he gets no credit. If 
the strike is lost he is deposed; and 
yet some men are born to be busi- 
ness agents. 


The Business Agent—pity him, 
You ought to if you won't. 

He’s damned by some because he 

does, 

By others if he don’t. 

He works all day and half the night, 
He’s always on the job; 

A task like this can’t well be filled 
By bonehead, mutt or slob. 


On Sundays if he ever should 
Desire to go to church, 

When he’s not Johnny-on-the-spot 
For him they start to search. 


Inside a month he listens to 
A thousand tales of woe, 
And some believe there’s not a 
thing 
But what he ought to know. 


He’s a target for the “‘moocher,”’ 
And he can’t keep out of range 
Of the “tourist” who, when strand- 

ed, 
Badly needs a piece of change. 
Then the knockers with their ham- 
mers 
Keep on stirring up a stink; 
Yes, the path in life’s a pleasure, 
Strewn with roses—I don’t think. 
—The International Steam Engi- 
neer. 


A STORM WARNING 


So long as the sun shines, few 
people pay attention to the storn 
warnings. Men and women with 
youth, health and good jobs gt 
blithely on living up to every cent 
they earn, making no provision fo) 
the future and saying confidently : 
“For me the ‘rainy day’ will never 
come.” 

It is going to rain and those who 
make no such provision are going 
to be caught out init. By the time 
they learn enough to come in out 
of the rain, they can’t come in. 
They are ruined az.d thrown on the 
$500,000,000 human scrap heap 
that is tossed aside in America 
every year. 

D. M. Holman, a statistical ex- 
pert, estimates that fully 250,000 
workers are thrown out of employ- 
ment every year by accident, sick- 
ness and disaster. Only a part of 
these can be reshaped so that they 
can become again self-sustaining in 
industry. They are thrown on their 
own resources, and when they have 
neglected to provide themselves 
with resources they become a 
charge upen their families, their 
friends, their trade unions, their 
fraternal organizations, or upon 
public or private charity, supplied 
by individuals, state or nation. 
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No worker can know when he is 
going to be caught out in the rain. 
But he knows that he can protect 
himself against the effects of the 
storm if he saves regularly and in- 
vests safely in government securi- 
ties. War Savings Stamps, Treas- 
ury Savings Certificates and Lib- 
erty Bonds will provide for his fu- 
ture under any circumstances if he 
buys them and hangs on to them 
while the sun of prosperity is shin- 
ing. 

It stands every worker in good 
stead to pay heed to the storm 
warnings and get in out of the 
rain. 

Buy W.S. S. 





MINERS NOT RESPONSIBLE 


Coal miners cannot be held re- 
sponsible for any shortage of coal 
that may occur, Ellis Searles, edi- 
tor of the United Mine Workers’ 
Journal, said, “Everybody is howl- 
ing for coal and everybody seems 
to be jumping on the miners be- 
cause there is said to be a coal 
shortage,” Mr. Searles said. ‘““News- 
papers and everybody else are say- 
ing that the trouble is with the min- 
ers. They say if the miners would 
work there would be plenty of coal 
but they will not work. Now, let’s 
see about it. The report of the 
United States Geological survey, 
dated September 4, shows that in 
1919 up to August 28, the miners 
of this country dug 297,713,000 
tons of bituminous coal. In 1920, 
up to August 28, they dug 347,406,- 
000 tons of bituminous coal. The 
miners dug 50,000,000 tons more 
bituminous coal in 1920, up to Au- 
gust 28, than they dug in 1919. 
And yet the people are complaining 
about a coal shortage. On all sides 
we hear people say they have no 
coal for the winter. What has be- 
come of this 50,000,000 tons excess 
over last year? Where is it? Why 
is it that the people have no coal? 
There was not much difficulty 
about the coal supply in 1919 when 


the production was 50,000,000 tons 
less than the production this year 
up to August 28. Then why should 
there be any trouble about the coal 
supply this year? The only excep- 
tion in 1919 was the short time that 
the coal strike was in progress. 
When one stops to think about the 
situation he cannot help but feel 
that there is something wrong in 
the distribution of coal. If coal 
shortage hits the American public 
this year it will not be the fault of 
the miners, for they have produced 
50,000,000 tons more soft coal than 
last year. The hard coal miners 
produced 3,000,000 tons more this 
year than last year. To those who 
are in the habit of placing all blame 
on the miners for everything that 
goes wrong in the coal industry I 
might call attention to the follow- 
ing statement from the report of 
the Geological Survey for Septem- 
ber 4: ‘In spite of labor disturb- 
ances, transportation disability in 
one form or another, remained the 
dominant factor limiting produc- 
tion, far outweighing all other 
causes of loss combined.’ But in 
spite of all shortage and everything 
else, the miners have given the 
public 50,000,000 tons more coal 
this year than last.” 


CONTENTMENT PEACE BASIS 


The public should follow the de- 
velopments in the labor situation 
all over the world. Every effort 
should be made to understand the 
impulse back of the labor move- 
ment, and to direct it. The peace 
of the world depends on the better- 
ment of conditions of labor, even 
though political agreements or mil- 
itary successes may, for the time 
being, appear to be the dominant 
factors. 

The Treaty of Versailles is fre- 
quently eriticised. But it contains 
some sections which, to my mind, 
are not sufficiently played up and 
one of them is Section XIII, dealing 
with international labor legislation. 
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How many people have read it? 
How many of those who read it 
have thought of what it implies? 

The Section of Labor Legislation 
puts into international force some 
of the problems which hitherto 
have been considered internal prob- 
lems only. The framers of the 
Treaty of Versailles, whatever may 
have been their faults, saw clearly 
on this point. They realized that 
a world composed of nations where 
the workingman earns a living 
wage, which enables him to live 
like a human being, while his work 
is carried on under conditions 
which do not impair his health but 


insures his liberty and dignity, 
would inevitably be a world of 
peace. Social unrest is at bottom 


of most wars. Social unrest is at 
the bottom of economic conditions, 
which, in turn, create political 
crises and diplomatic breaks. 

The world cannot go backward. 
It is useless .to regret the days 
when workingmen accepted the 
wages given them and lived under 
conditions which appall us when 
we read about them. 

The workingman today wants 
his place in the sun and he is going 
to get it. The more thought de- 
voted to this process, the less jars 
and jolts there will be and the 
sooner a real state of peace will 
exist.—Albert Thomas. 


COAL OWNERS GOUGE 


“A Leavenworth coal miner 
writes to this paper that on August 
16 the coal companies advanced the 
laborers at their plants $1.50 a day 
and at the same time advanced the 
price of coal $1 a ton,” says the 
Kansas Trades Unionist. 

“In speaking of the mine where 
he works he says there are 43 men 
employed, making the daily pay roll 
increase $66.50, while the daily 
output of coal is 200 tons. The in- 
crease of $1 a ton to the consumer, 
therefore, nets the company $153.- 


50 over and above the increase to 
the men. And yet you hear on 
every hand that it is the high cost 
of labor that keeps the price of coal 
and other commodities up. 

“Writing further he says: ‘In 
1914 we received $1.10 a ton for 
digging the coal and the coal was 
sold for $2.50 a ton. From that 
time up until now we had received 
advances in wages amounting to 
only 66 cents a ton and yet coal 
that sold for $4.50 in 1914 is selling 
for $9.50 now, or in other words, 
an advance to the consumer of $5 
per ton to overcome an advance of 
66 cents a ton to the miner.’ ’’— 
News Letter. 


JUST A SUGGESTION 


A dispatch from one of the east- 
ern cities was published in the 
newspapers a few days ago stating 
that one of the largest manufac- 
turers of cotton underwear had 
closed down its factory and thrown 
hundreds of employes out of work 
because it could no longer find sale 
for its product at the same high 
prices of the last two or three 
years. 

We would like to ask whether 
that company ever thought of the 
idea of reducing the price of its un- 
derwear to a reasonable figure that 
the people would be willing to pay? 
It could then keep its factory in 
operation and its employes at work. 
Of course, it could not continue to 
make the same old robber profits 
that have been made in the last two 
or three years, but it could make 
as much profit as any concern 
ought to be permitted to make. 

However, profiteers have a weird 
conception of how they should deal 
with the public. 

True bravery is shown by per- 
forming without witnesses what 
one might have been capable of do- 
ing before all the world.—La 
Rochefoucauld. 

















HE convention of our International Brotherhood, which opened in 

Cleveland on Monday, October 4th, was without a doubt the most 

successful convention ever held by the International Organization. 
Walter C. Clem, President of the Cleveland Federation of Labor, and 
Secretary-Treasurer of Local Union No. 422, Ice and Coal Wagon Drivers 
and Chauffeurs, called the convention to order and introduced Mr. 
Thomas Farrell, a prominent trade unionist of Cleveland, who was sent 
by the mayor of Cleveland to welcome the delegates to the city. Brother 
Farrell addressed the convention and during his remarks extended to the 
delegates attending our convention the freedom of the city and pre- 
sented to the General President a key to the city of Cleveland. After the 
mayor’s representative finished speaking the General President arose to 
call the convention to order and was given a very hearty and cordial 
reception by the delegates. The General President then introduced Mr. 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, who made a 
special trip from Washington to address our convention. Those of our 
delegates who heard that splendid address will never forget it, as with 
ringing voice that great man of Labor, Mr. Gompers, explained the posi- 
tion of Labor and the principles and policies upon which the American 
Federation of Labor is founded. He paid a high tribute to our organiza- 
tion by saying that it was one of the most important organizations affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor. At the close of his address 
the delegates arose to their feet and for ten minutes of cheering and 
clapping of hands, shouting for joy, wishing him continued good health, 
extended a reception that Mr. Gompers will not very soon forget. 

The next speaker was Mr. James Wilson, General President of the 
Pattern Makers of North America, who extended the greetings of his 
International Union. He delivered an address which, to say the least, 
was a masterpiece. He was personally acquainted with many of the del- 
egates and was also given a rousing reception by the convention. Mr. 
Matthew Woll next addressed the convention. He is Vice-President of 
the American Federation of Labor and General President of the Photo 
Engravers of North America. He spoke at considerable length and 
every word he uttered was deeply appreciated by the delegates to the 
convention. 

Mr. James Shanessy, General Organizer of the Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union, also addressed the convention, extended the greet- 
ings of his International Union and wished us continued success during 
the coming five years. His address to the convention dealt somewhat 
with the political situation and he did not mince words in referring to the 
conditions that surround Labor from a political standpoint. His address 
also was deeply appreciated by the delegates. 

After the speakers had finished the first work of the convention was 
the reading, by the General Secretary-Treasurer, of the call of the con- 
vention and then the report of the Committee on Credentials. There 
were 360 delegates present. There were no protests against the seating 
of any of the delegates, and the report of the committee was unanimously 
adopted by the convention. The General President then proceeded with 
the appointing of the committees to handle the work of the convention. 
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The proceedings have been mailed to the Secretary-Treasurer of every 
local union, and if you will look them over carefully you will understand 
the serious questions that confronted our convention, and you will also 
know the manner in which those questions were handled by the delegates 
present. 

The important changes in the Constitution are as follows: 

The convention voted to affiliate with the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress. 

The convention voted to affiliate with the National Building Trades 
Department as soon as convenient. 

The convention voted to increase the strike benefits from $5.00 per 
week to $10.00 per week. 

The convention voted to increase the per capita tax from 15 cents 
per member per month to 30 cents per member per month in order to 
meet the increased expenses of the International Union. 

The convention voted that on each candidate initiated into our or- 
ganization that the fee to be received by the International Union be 
raised from 25 cents to $1.00. Therefore, our local unions will make 
provisions for this in the future. 

The convention voted to give the International Executive Board the 
power to levy an assessment of 50 cents per member on all local unions 
should the funds of the International Union at any time fall below 
$250,000.00. 

This is the first time in the history of the International Union that 
the power to levy an assessment was given to the General Executive 
Board. It is the first great step forward taken by the International Union. 
Bear this in mind—that the International will not abuse the privilege 
and will not levy an assessment unless it becomes absolutely necessary. 
It may be that our funds will never run so low as to make it necessary 
to levy an assessment on our general membership. 

The convention re-elected all former members of the General Execu 
tive Board. On the Board of Trustees the following were elected: 

3rothers Nathaniel J. Lannan of Boston, William Kehoe of New 
York and Patrick Berrell of Chicago. 

The delegates elected to attend the convention of the American Fed 
eration of Labor are: 

General President D. J. Tobin, General Secretary-Treasurer T. L. 
Hughes, John M. Gillespie, William Neer, Daniel Rox and John P. 
McLaughlin. This time we were entitled to one more delegate to the 
Federation convention than at any time in the past, due to our increased 
membership. 

The convention had under consideration many important questions, 
which were discussed and decided without any feeling or prejudice being 
manifested by the delegates. I am safe in saying that it was the most 
harmonious and progressive convention ever held by the International 
Union. One thing happened in this convention that never before hap- 
pened in any convention of the Brotherhood—we did not have a roll-call 
on any question coming before the convention. Every question taken 
up was decided by a yea and nay vote or a standing vote. None of the 
officers elected had any opposition. They were elected unanimously and 
by acclamation. A substantial increase in salary and expenses was 
given the officers by the convention. 

I would advise that any delegate desiring further information wil 
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be able to find same in the Proceedings of the Convention, a copy of which 
will be mailed to the secretary of each local union. 

The convention adjourned on Friday night, at the end of the fifth 
day, completing its work in shorter time than any previous convention. 
Remember, the new laws go into effect the first of December and the in- 
crease in per capita tax must be paid that month. 

The convention was unanimous on almost all actions and desired to 
legislate so that the International Union might become stronger and 
more powerful as years goon. My only regret is that every local union 
affiliated with our organization was not represented. However, almost 
80 per cent. of the entire membership of the International was repre- 
sented in the convention, the delegates coming mostly from the large 
industrial centers. The next convention will be held in the city of Seat- 
tle, State of Washington. 





WAS again re-elected unanimously, or without opposition, as the Gen- 

eral President of our International Union for the ensuing term. I 

want to say to the general membership of our local unions that sent 
delegates to the convention and to the locals that did not send delegates 
that I feel deeply honored—more than I can express in words—for the 
great tribute paid me, and for the confidence reposed in me by the gen- 
eral membership of our International Union. Since first elected, in the 
3oston convention in 1907, I have never had opposition for the office of 
President, and, by the way, this carries with it, as a side issue, the editor- 
ship of your Journal. Perhaps no one desired the position of President 
because they did not want to assume the editorship. Whether you agree 
with me or not, I want to assure you that it is some responsibility to 
have charge of the Journal, to edit and manage its affairs and see to it 
that nothing enters into its columns except that which is for the best 
interest of our trade union movement, and that nothing shall be written 
except that which is safe, sane, sound and helpful to our membership 
and all other workers struggling for a betterment of their general condi- 
tions. Brother members, you realize that our Magazine becomes public 
property and that it gets into the hands of employers and that there are 
very few educational institutions in our country but what are receiving 
not only our monthly Journal, but all other labor publications. You can 
then readily understand the necessity of exercising extreme care and 
carefully guarding and preparing the matter which appears in the col- 
umns of this publication. As your editor I have the power, from the 
General Executive Board, to hire writers or pay for prepared articles, if 
I desire to do so, but let me say to you that while I have a very high 
appreciation of some of the men who write paid articles, I feel, and have 
always felt, that no one knew our membership as well as we do ourselves, 
and to drive home to our membership some special point, that it is neces- 
sary, both from a business and financial standpoint, that I do the writing 
and in my humble way endeavor to explain to our membership the labor 
movement, as I understand it, and the principles and purposes for which 
our organization is founded. For your information I desire to say in 
the 13 years I have been editor that not one dollar has been paid out for 
written matter or for any article that has appeared in the columns of our 
Journal, and not one dollar has been paid for legal advice or protection, 
and you want to remember this: that it is no small matter to keep within 
the law in endeavoring to explain to our membership the conditions sur- 
rounding the labor movement of our country and of the world. So, as 
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stated above, because of the honor conferred upon me I have done the 
best I could in the past and I will continue to do so both as your President 
and as your editor for the ensuing term. Of course, we all need wages; 
we cannot live without wages, without money, and the general organiza- 
tion has been exceptionally generous to me and to all of its salaried 
officers, but I have this also in mind, that the almost unanimous confi- 
dence of the membership in me for the past 13 years and again expressed 
in the recent convention in Cleveland is worth more than money or 
wages. There is no higher honor, no higher tribute, that can be paid a 
man or a woman than to have their own kind believe in them. Yes, there 
have been men who have struggled and sacrificed and were misunder- 
stood. They were right, but their fellow men did not believe in them, 
and those kind of men are the highest kind of martyrs. It is so much 
easier for me to go along than it would be for some one who was sacrific- 
ing himself and was misunderstood. I feel that our membership would 
not have elected me unanimously all those years were it not that they 
have some confidence in me, and understanding the value of that confi- 
dence and believing that they were sincere in again placing me in this 
position for the ensuing term, I will give all that I have, everything there 
is in me, to merit the confidence that they have reposed in me. But 
understand, I want you to make good your action and support me and 
help me to carry out the Constitution of our International Union in every 
section of the country. It is your duty to do this, because you have 
elected me to this office. It is your duty to do it because it means your 
protection, and because of the generous service and assistance that you 
have given me in the past I beg and request that you do not fail me now 
during the next term, but that you will be just as generous with me as 
you have always been, and if we all work together we will bring about the 
mission for which our organization has been instituted—the betterment 
of the conditions of those of our craft, the shortening of the workday and 
the raising of the standard of living. 


it was coming. We have been telling you for the past two years 

that this conflict which we are now entering was sure to come. 
Yes, the employers have thrown down the gauntlet and they are going 
to spend some of the surplus millions which they extracted from the 
people of the country during the war to defeat unions, to set them back- 
wards, and to establish their open-shop doctrine. We hear from every 
section of the country that the “American Plan” is being advocated by 
the chambers of commerce and the employers’ associations. Great in- 
deed are the men who are going to save the country with their American 
Plan. The patriots who hid behind closed doors plotting and planning to 
extract more money from the American people during the war, now come 
forward with their American Plan, which has no other object except to 
destroy unions and the union men who fought and helped to win the war 
and save our country from the claws of the tyrant. In all the pages of 
history, since the beginning of civilization, we find that man’s ingratitude 
to man has ever been prominent and has been the cause of all of the con- 
flicts engaged in by the human family for the purpose of saving it from 
those who would destroy the rights of the multitudes. After the toilers 
gave the best there was in them during the war it is indeed painful to 
think that we should now have to fight to save ourselves from this so- 


B UCKLE on your swords, for the fight has come! We told you that 
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called American Plan, which means, destroy the unions, and the money 
we helped pile up for those who gouged the suffering people of our coun- 
try during the war, that money is now being used against us by this 
group of professional labor-haters, hired secretaries of chambers of com- 
merce, and the so-called citizens’ associations in the several large indus- 
trial centers throughout the country. Well, we are going to put on our 
armor and go back again, if necessary, to the days of striving and strug- 
gling and fighting for our unions. We vow we will not give up our unions 
no matter what it costs. We may be compelled, for the time being, to 
defend ourselves, but so sure as the sun rises and sets we will be the 
victors, for our cause is just, and when the time comes to make a reck- 
oning, to declare balances, those who are now banding themselves to- 
gether to destroy us will not, perhaps, find the conservative, fair-dealing, 
square-dealing officials of the labor movement who kept men calm and 
cool during the war so that the wheels of industry might continue to 
turn. The enemies of Labor are back at their old game of trying to 
create discontent within the union, trying to excite jealousies and destroy 
the confidence which the men have in their officers. Back to their old 
trick of hiring detectives to take out membership in our organizations of 
labor; vilifying in every manner possible the officers of labor organiza- 
tions; spreading literature of a poisonous nature amongst the member- 
ship; fanning the flames of jealousy and distrust, and in some instances 
we find that they have hired men to take out membership in our unions 
who advocate strikes without the laws of the organization being carried 
out. We have met all of this kind of underhand work before and we 
were successful in overcoming all of the attempts to destroy us. It is 
nothing new to some of us to have to go through this kind of a game, and 
we are better prepared now than in years past to fight this fight. We are 
going to get down to business and fight. Yes, it may be wasted energy, 
but as our country was forced into the war by Germany—we have not 
sought this struggle with the employers in our country—but being forced 
into it, we will defend ourselves with all of the strength and all of the 
power there is in us. In the meantime, brothers, you must do your 
share. Do not lose confidence in the men who have served you faith- 
fully in your local unions in the years that have passed. Give them 
every assistance that you can possibly give them. Do not pay too much 
attention to the rumors and reports that are being circulated amongst 
you, but go and quietly investigate for yourselves. Yes, you must again 
become the missionary and go out and bring back the fallen brother, the 
one who has fallen behind in his dues, and get the new recruit as soon as 
he lands on the premises and bring him into the union and tell him also 
that it means his protection as well as yours that you should work to- 
gether and keep the union safe for the workers. The American trade 
union movement is the greatest labor movement that the world has ever 
known. There is nothing like it today in any other country in the world. 
It stands for justice to all, and this includes honest employers. It is not 
opposed to honest capital. It is willing to work hand in hand with fair- 
minded employers. Yes, it will even help capital, so that capital may be 
used to the advantage of the owner and the worker. The American labor 
movement is the only labor movement in the world that has not got its 
hands at the throat of our government. In every country in the world 
where labor exists they are fighting to destroy or set aside their form of 
government. We are not trying to do that in our country. We believe 
that we are living under the greatest flag and in the greatest country in 
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the world. We helped to make it free. We believe in our republican 
form of government. We believe in the means at our disposal of chang- 
ing that form of government, without violence and by the ballot. We 
stand for the principle of democracy and fair play upon which our Gov- 
ernment is founded. In all of the critical periods confronting our nation 
we did our share to protect it against the onslaughts of those who would 
destroy it. We participated in all of the struggles for freedom, and that 
freedom which we have obtained we vow, and pledge, and promise 
that we will not give it up; that we will not go backward; that we are 
standing with our faces towards the rising sun, looking for a better day 
tomorrow than the day before, and that we will go on fighting and strug- 
gling to better the conditions of yesterday, through our unions and 
through every other lawful means within our power, until we make this 
world of ours a fit place for men and women to live in and be happy. We 
stand together, shoulder to shoulder, again ready to enter the conflict to 
preserve and maintain our unions. 


HERE appeared in the papers recently an article written by Henry 

Ford, in which he openly charges the manufacturers of this country 

with criminal profiteering. Ford usually speaks the truth when 
referring to business. He is a pioneer in the automobile industry in 
establishing the eight-hour day and a minimum wage of $5.00. He is 
hated by the automobile manufacturers of the country, but he goes tri- 
umphantly on making more millions and forcing the other manufacturers 
to raise wages and shorten hours, because he is legitimately taking their 
best mechanics from them. He recently reduced the price of Ford ma- 
chines to pre-war prices. He claims that there is no need of holding up 
the enormous prices charged during the war, and we fully agree with 
everything that he says. 


Our membership throughout the country should decide to use their 
moral force in bringing down prices. The multitudes, in many districts, 
are already demanding that profiteering must cease. There is one way, 
and only one way, that we can bring down prices, and this has already 
been done in some districts. That is, we should not buy any clothes, 
except when we absolutely need them. We should get along with as 
little as we can in shoes, eating and everything else that we need in our 
daily existence. By doing this a surplus of manufactured products will 
obtain, and those who have large stocks on hand and need the money 
will be forced to sell. 


The American Woolen Company and other large manufacturers are 
establishing retail stores in the Boston district, where can be bought 
cloth or shoes at manufacturers’ prices. They have forced down the 
price of clothing and shoes in that district. This condition will spread 
if the workers will only decide to buy nothing except what is absolutely 
necessary. Surely if you need some extra furniture, you can afford to 
wait a little longer. See to it that your shoes are mended, and do not 
throw them away until you have gotten out of them all there is in them. 
Apply this rule to everything else and you will not only find satisfaction 
in wearing out your old things, but you will also find your bank account 
increasing, and you will be forcing the gougers and profiteers to let loose 
of their stocks and bring down prices. 
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United States Railroad Labor Board, 
Chicago, Ill., September 24, 1920. 
D. J. Tobin, General President International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 

Etc., 222 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir—I am advised by the American Railway Express Company 
that Mr. L. R. Gwyn, Chairman of their Labor Bureau, is the highest 
designated official of the express company to handle disputes for same 
and referred to this Board. 

In the future please arrange that all matters in dispute between the 
employes and the American Railway Express Company are handled di- 
rect through proper channels up to and including the general manager 
under whose jurisdiction the grievance or dispute arose, then with Mr. 
Gwyn, before finally passed to this Board for consideration. 

Yours truly, 
C. P. CARRITHERS, Secretary. 

The above letter was received sometime ago, and explains its pur- 
pose. Grievances existing amongst the express drivers, members of our 
organization, in any city or district, must first be taken up with the local 
representatives of the Express Company and the Business Agent, and 
then by the higher authorities, or superintendent. Should these con- 
ferences fail it can then be taken up with Mr. Gwyn, but under no cir- 
cumstances, shall any strike or stoppage of work take place until all 
attempts to bring about a settlement have been resorted to, even to the 
extent of going to the United States Railroad Labor Board, and it is 
only after the United Labor Board fails to adjust our trouble, are we 
allowed to take up the question of a strike. 


WORKERS ARE AROUSED BY 
INJUNCTION JUDGE 


court and fined. They refused to 
pay the fine and are now in jail. 
The unionists were escorted to 


Minneapolis.—A labor injunction jail by thousands of organized 


by Judge Bardwell has recoiled on 


this court, and cheap wage em- 
ployers are alarmed at the solidar- 
ity of labor because four of its 
members are jailed. 

The fight started over a boycott 
of an obscure theater and the issue 
was taken up by the citizens’ alli- 
ance. Judge Bardwell enjoined the 
strikers from picketing, from dis- 
cussing the dispute or from refer- 
ring to the fact that the theater is 
non-union, and ordered the Labor 
Review, official newspaper of the 
local trade union movement, to 
make no mention of the controver- 
sy. Under this order even the 
legality of Judge Bardwell’s injunc- 
tion could not be discussed. 

Labor and its newspaper refused 
to be gagged, and three officers of 
the central body and Editor Cramer 
were arrested for contempt of 


workers and sympathizers. The 
demonstration has never’ been 
equaled in this city. The central 
body is also maintaining an effec- 
tive boycott on the large retail sec- 
tion of this city where the citizens’ 
alliance draws _ its financial 
strength. Judge Bardwell has cited 
other unionists for contempt of 
court. Associate Editor McKillips 
of the Labor Review, who is calling 
attention every week to the unfair 
theater, the infamy of the injunc- 
tion and the boycott against the 
union smashers, may be also be 
jailed by the irate court. 

To date the only ones who have 
been injured are the cheap wage 
advocates. Labor has closed its 
ranks, and the wives of the jailed 
unionists have publicly indorsed 
their husbands’ stand against the 
injunction writ. 














Remember that we are facing serious times. It is the expected 
reaction after the war, and I implore every member to attend the meet- 
ings of their union and to try to prevent radical action being taken. 
Above all, keep at work unless the honor and independence of your union 
is involved. 

This is a time in the life of our International Organization that tries 
men’s souls. Keep your head and do not become frightened at the 
threats of the Employers’ Associations to force on you their so-called 
open shop—which means no recognition of your union. Remember there 
is another day coming, and if men will stick to their union the whole 
open-shop policy will soon pass away. Where men are 60 or 70 per cent. 
organized—well, they can, by their actions and by their influence, get the 
few men who are on the outside into the union. It is not necessary to 
use any kind of unlawful means to do this. The International guarantees 
every assistance possible to defeat the open-shop policy, which, after all, 
is going to pass away as other unsound doctrines of employers’ associa- 
tions have passed away, and have only had the effect of strengthening 
the union. 

An organized attempt has been going on in the New England dis- 
trict to shut down industries, thereby threatening the workingmen with 
idleness for the purpose of trying to get them to forget their unions. 
But do not be alarmed over those false threats. Industry must go on. 
Money cannot lay in vaults; it must be used. We will get over this so- 
called open-shop-no-work doctrine, but be ever careful that you guard 
your own interests by attending to the affairs of your own organization, 
and, above all, be loyal in this time of danger to the organization that 
has done so much for you. 





As your Editor for the next five years, I will do the best I can, as I 
have done in the past. Remember it is impossible for me to write every- 
thing to please you. Sometimes you may read something in your Maza- 
zine that you do not like, but be of good heart, be a real sport, and take 
the good, if you find any, out of the Journal and leave the bad. Some 
other reader may differ with you in taste. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 
. 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons ....° $ 25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 4150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 























